Idolatry Everywhere, Idolaters Nowhere” 


— Gideon Freudenthal — 


At the core of Mendelssohn’s philosophy of Judaism is the following 
paradox: idolatry is present everywhere, but nowhere are there prop- 
er idolaters. Once understood, the paradox resolves and reveals an 
important thesis, relevant both to Mendelssohn’s philosophy of reli- 
gion and to his politics. The paradox is resolved once we understand 
that since common sense is universal, idolatry tout court is impossible. 
No human being with common sense can believe that a self-fabricat- 
ed idol is God. What is normally called idolatry is, in fact, some kind 
of fetishism that coexists with the beliefs of “natural religion” that are 
accessible to common sense. The process leading to the rise of fetish- 
ism in spite of common sense will be discussed below in detail. It suf- 
fices here to say that it depends on the use of symbols. All thought, 
and also religion, depends on symbols, and religious symbols are con- 
ducive to fetishism and idolatry. This is so because religious symbols 
are likely to be misunderstood as sharing properties of the holy refer- 
ent for which they stand. 

Moreover, although idolatry or fetishism are widely spread, per- 
haps inevitable, no practitioner can be accused of them. This is so 
because the very same religious practice can be idolatrous or not, 


* Iam very grateful to Michael Albrecht for his many helpful suggestions and 
acute criticism of my past and present work on Mendelssohn. I am also indebt- 
ed to the editors of this volume for their valuable suggestions. I would also like 
to acknowledge the advice I received from Rami Aronzon, Edward Breuer, 
Klaus Hamberger, and Hannah Kasher. I am particularly indebted to Susannah 
Heschel for the opportunity to discuss my theses with colleagues and students 
at Dartmouth College. 
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depending on how the practitioners understand the nature of the sym- 
bols involved. If they do not ascribe the symbols an eigenvalue, then the 
rite is not idolatrous; if they do, it is. However, we cannot know what 
the case is. Other minds are not accessible to ours. What we know or 
believe we know about the thoughts of other people depends on their 
overt behavior or on what they communicate, and both require inter- 
pretation. Hence, when we observe a religious ceremony, we cannot 
know what the practitioners think about the nature of the symbols 
involved and, therefore, we cannot tell whether the ceremony is con- 
taminated by idolatry or not. 

Three consequences follow: first, “idolatry” consists in ascribing to 
symbols metaphysical properties of their referents (such as holiness and 
power), not in mistaking an idol for the god himself. Therefore, what is 
commonly condemned as idolatry is, in fact, fetishism. Second, whereas 
we are convinced that idolatry arises always and everywhere, we can 
never point to a specific person (or community) and say with certainty 
that he or she (or it) is engaged in idolatry. Third, enlightenment should 
normally aim not at changing religious practice, but at changing views 
concerning the nature of the symbols involved. Enlightenment does 
not normally condemn practices or symbols (that is, as long as they do 
not violate morality), but rather formulates criteria by which all prac- 
titioners and communities should examine their own views of religious 
symbols and enlighten themselves. " 

In the first part of this essay I shall discuss these issues from the philo- 
sophical vantage point. In the second part, I shall discuss Mendelssohn’s 
involvement in an interreligious controversy over alleged Jewish accu- 
sations that Christians are idolaters. I shall argue that in this affair Men- 
delssohn was forced to argue against his better judgment, and that this 
explains and corroborates his negative view of public religious contro- 
versies. 


MENDELSSOHN’S NOTION OF IDOLATRY 
As is well known, Mendelssohn distinguishes between natural and re- 
vealed religion. Natural religion is not really a religion but a creed. It 
consists of three beliefs: in God the creator, in providence, and in an 


t. I elaborated upon Mendelssohn’s general philosophy and philosophy of religion 
in Gideon Freudenthal, No Religion without Idolatry: Mendelssohn’s Jewish Enlighten- 
ment (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2012). Here I explore some 
new topics. 
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afterlife. Every person—primitive or civilized, educated or not—knows 

by almost immediate inference from observed facts that the world has a 

creator. Providence and afterlife (including retribution) may be more 

difficult to substantiate, but Mendelssohn nevertheless claims that these 

beliefs (in the existence of God, providence, and an afterlife) form “nat- 

ural religion,” which is accessible by common sense to everyone, al- 

ways and everywhere. But natural religion is a cluster of beliefs, not a 

practiced religion; it does not constitute a community and it has no rites 

or other specifically religious practices. This is the share of revealed reli- 

gion. Discussing revealed and practiced religion, Mendelssohn concen- 

trates on an undesired but inevitable side effect of religious practice: 

idolatry. Idolatry consists in blurring the distinction between religious 

symbols and what they stand for. This can be explained in the following 

way. Religious ceremonies address the divine but are overtly directed 

toward the symbols, they mean an absent God, but they turn to present 

religious symbols. This absence of the referent is not contingent or tem- 

porary: it is necessary (God is transcendent). The duality of the symbol 

(a picture, an object, or a name) and the symbolized (the concrete ref- 

erent) that we know from everyday life can, therefore, never be expe- 

rienced in religion. In principle, only the symbol is accessible. Religious 

symbols are said to transfer whatever is bestowed upon them to their 
referent, but, in principle, they are the only present addressee of the 
religious practice. No wonder that they assume a patina of holiness and 
that they tend to merge with their referent. Mendelssohn summarizes his 
thoughts in a short remark that the idolaters “saw the signs not as 
mere signs, but believed them to be the things themselves.”” 

This suggestion seems to contradict Mendelssohn’s respect for human 
common sense. What person with common sense would mistake a symbol 
for its referent, a statue for a deity? In his commentary on the sin of the 
golden calf, Mendelssohn says so much himself: “There is no such fool 
on Earth who believes that the gold that was on their ears until today 
and was made today a cast calf, is he who delivered them from Egypt. 
But they said that the power [n>] of this form and the spirit [mn] that is 
in it delivered them from there. And this is really the mistake of all wor- 
shippers of wood and stone, creations of human hands. ”3 


2. Moses Mendelssohn, Jerusalem; or On Religious Power and Judaism, trans. Allan 
Arkush (Waltham: Brandeis University Press, 1983), 110—111. 


3. Moses Mendelssohn, Commentary on Exodus 32:4 in Moses Mendelssohn, 
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Hence, idolatry for Mendelssohn does not mean that a religious 
symbol is simply mistaken for its divine referent; rather, it means that 
some divine properties are ascribed to the symbol. The religious prac- 
titioner given to idolatry in this sense is not said to believe that a reli- 
gious symbol—-say, a crucifix, a Torah scroll, or the tomb of a proph- 
et—is divine. Rather, he believes that these symbols partake in the 
sanctity of the divine, that holiness is conferred upon them, or that they 
are endowed with some divine power. This, to Mendelssohn, is idol- 
atry; we would perhaps prefer the term “fetishism.” 

In spite of the danger inherent in religious symbols, they cannot be 
dispensed with. Concepts cannot be retained for longer than a moment 
if they are not represented by a symbol and without symbols discursive 
thought is strictly impossible. Religion, too, depends upon symbols, for 
both religious thoughts and rituals. The main function of the rite is not 
only to express thoughts and feelings, but to arouse them, especially to 
transform the truths of the understanding into emotions of the heart: 
“In fact, the most essential purpose of religious society is mutual edifi- 
cation. By the magic power of sympathy one wishes to transfer truth 
from the mind to the heart; to vivify, by participation of others, the 
conceptions of reason, which at times are lifeless, into soaring sensa- 
tions.”4 

In addition to “sympathy,” edification is enhanced by the solemnity of 
the ceremony. This would be best served if the divine were, in fact, 
present and the ceremony involved him. This is impossible, but the 
strong desire that symbols be more than conventional signs is there. So in 
addition to the inherent cognitive problem of strictly severing the symbol 
from the symbolized, there also exists a strong motivation to accept or 
even welcome, rather than criticize, the sacred aura of the symbols. 

Finally, there are political factors that enhance idolatry. Whereas the 
multitude is inclined to idolatry because of its lack of sophistication and 
understanding of the symbolic function, the learned elite buttresses its 
power by claiming to command arcane knowledge embodied in the 
religious symbols.5 The magicians of Egypt used hieroglyphics for this 


Gesammelte Schriften Jubilaumsausgabe (JubA), ed. Alexander Altmann et al. (Stutt- 
gart: Frommann-Holzboog, 1971ff.), 16: 329. Fora full discussion and references, 
see Freudenthal, No Religion Without Idolatry, 106—109. 


4. Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 74. 
5. Ibid., rro—1rt. 
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purpose, but it is true of all elites in all religions. Mendelssohn says of the 
hieroglyphics: 
And in the beginning these forms were nothing but signs of script 
referring to something, similar to the letters of the alphabet that we 
use that have no intrinsic meaning but signify only (ANTT D72 PR 
mag’ ANT ox "D> masy). But in the course of time and the deterio- 
ration of the Ages, these chartumim [scribes, sages, and magicians of 
Egypt] deceived the multitude with corrupt views and falsities and said 
that these figures have an intrinsic meaning and attributed to them 
occult qualities and false effects. And from there stems the error of idols 
and talismans, which lead most people astray on crooked paths and to 
revolting deeds, as is well known, except the patriarchs and their sons 
whom God, blessed be He, has singled out as His special people and 
gave them Torah and Mitsvot to safeguard them from those revolting 
things.° 
In sum, symbols lend themselves to be misunderstood as sharing prop- 
erties with their referents, and especially so in the religious context. There 
are several reasons for this: in religion, the referent is in principle absent 
and the duality of symbol and symbolized cannot be experienced; the 
majority of people, especially the uneducated, are, in general, likely 
to misun-derstand the nature of symbols; the holy aura of religious 
symbols is desired in order to enrich the ceremony with a religious 
experience; and, finally, the elite has ulterior motives for making 
people believe in these supernatural properties of the symbols. Taken 
together, it comes as no surprise that symbols are ascribed properties of 
their referents and idolatry is ubiquitous. As Mendelssohn puts it: 


Misunderstanding, on the one hand, and misuse, on the other, trans- 
formed what should have been an improvement of man’s condition 
[that is, the use of signs] into corruption and deterioration. . . . On 
the one hand, misunderstanding: the great multitude was either not 
at all or only half instructed in the notions that were to be associated 
with these perceptible signs. They saw the signs not as mere signs, but 
believed them to be the things themselves. 


On the other hand, hypocrisy and willful abuse were busy, and 
furnished it with tales that it [superstition] was not clever enough to 
invent. Whoever had once acquired consequence and authority 
wished, if not to increase, at least to preserve them.’ 


6. See Mendelssohn, note to the commentary on Numbers 15:39, in JubA, 18:133. 


7. Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 110-111. 
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This is so important to Mendelssohn that he commends Judaism over 
other religions precisely because Judaism is the best antidote to idolatry. 


JUDAISM, THE RELIGION OF ENLIGHTENMENT AND 
ANTIDOTE TO IDOLATRY 

Mendelssohn famously insisted that Judaism has no theology of its own. 
The religious truths of Judaism are the religious truths of natural religion. 
These are conspicuously displayed for the eyes of every person with com- 
mon sense. They are revealed “through nature and thing, but never 
through word and script.”*® Revelation has the purpose of communi- 
cating the ceremonial law, not theology. The ceremonial law was revealed 
to the Jews to make them a nation of priests, a holy nation.? The ceremo- 
nial law ensures the formation of a community, segregated by its form 
of life from its neighbors, and the law is also the medium of specifical 
religious practices that do not lend themselves to idolatry. Mendelssohn 
claims that Jewish ceremonies are transient and leave no permanent 
objects behind that are conducive to idolatry. The ritual revives as it 
were the “language of action” (a primordial language based on gestures) 
in the midst of modern life. Solemn actions accompanied by speech 
represent in ritual the truths of natural religion and the most important 
events in the history of revelation, as well as the bond between God and 
his people. Certainly, the language of action is basic and is not apt to 
express subtle metaphysical or arcane truths; but it also need not be. 
Religion should be based on basic truths of common sense, and nothing 
more. The language of action is both as transitory as spoken language and 
as pictorial and unambiguous as hieroglyphics. Francis Bacon called ges- 
tures “transitory hieroglyphics,” 1° and Mendelssohn writes: “Man’s actions 
are transitory; there is nothing lasting, nothing enduring about them 
that, like hieroglyphic script, could lead to idolatry through abuse or 
misunderstanding.”!! 

We see here how Mendelssohn combines his universalism (natural 
religion common to all people) with his Jewish particularism (revealed 
ceremonial law, safeguarding against idolatry and securing the Jewish 


8. Ibid., 90. 
9. See Exod. 19:6. 


10. Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning and New Atlantis, ed. Arthur Johnston 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press,1974), 131. 


11. Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 119. 
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people a mission as a nation of priests). The content of the notion of 
“the chosen people” is hence entirely in the ability of the ceremonial 
law to safeguard against idolatry. But why is idolatry so bad? After all, it 
is idolatry in Mendelssohn’s sense that provides for “soaring sensations” 
and edification in ceremonies and thus advances their purpose. Why 
does Mendelssohn put this extraordinary weight on anti-idolatry? 

We have already seen that Mendelssohn uses “idolatry” in a much 
wider sense than the worship of idols. In fact, Mendelssohn’s criterion 
for idolatry (taking the sign for the signified) fits not only idolatry, but 
also fetishism. This is certainly intentional. Mendelssohn writes in Cen- 
tral Europe at the end of the eighteenth century. He does not worry 
that the religion of Ba‘al or Astarte will re-emerge. It is idolatry within 
Christianity and Judaism that worries him and this is fetishism rather 
than strict idolatry. True, he does recommend Judaism over Christian- 
ity and maintains that Judaism is a bulwark against idolatry, but this is 
“true,” “original,” “ancient” Judaism—an imagined ideal Judaism, not 
Judaism as it was in his time and place. In fact, Mendelssohn believed 
that contemporary Judaism is replete with idolatry and superstition, but 
Christianity is even worse. This is, above all, because of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. The doctrine of the two natures of Christ, a human and a 
persona of God, blurs the border between the divine and the mundane, 
between God and man. Christianity, and in particular Catholicism, 
allows and welcomes intermediaries: Jesus Christ himself, the mother of 
God, and saints. It also involves in its practice objects that are more or 
less holy, such as the bread and wine of the Eucharist, relics, and holy 
sites. Enlightened Judaism opposes the theoretical and practical at- 
tempts to bridge the hiatus between man and God: “The heavens are 
the heavens of the LORD; but the earth hath He given to the children of 
men.” 12 This sensibility is reflected in the commandment “Thou shalt 
not make unto thee a graven image, nor any manner of likeness.” '3 The 
complete separation between the mundane and the sacred was believed 
also to be essential to absolute values, among them moral values, of 
utmost importance to the Enlightenment. The moral law, known by 
the intellect, should prescribe our moral behavior and not be mixed 
with our desires, which are dependent on our emotions, and which, in 
their turn, are dependent upon our body. Severing the moral law from 


12. Psalms 115:16. 


13. Exodus 20:4. 
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everything mundane that may influence our understanding of the mor- 
al law or our moral judgment is essential to this conception.'+ This view 
may find its parallel and support in the conception that strictly severs 
God from the world. 

Note that even in his unpublished writings Mendelssohn criticizes 
Christianity not for the concept of the Trinity and its possible infringe- 
ment of monotheism, but for the pretension that a human being may be 
divine.’ Hence, it is God’s uniqueness in kind and not in number that 
is Mendelssohn’s concern. This conforms with Mendelssohn’s princi- 
ples. Christianity professes monotheism. Accusing Christianity of poly- 
theism would involve meticulous metaphysical investigations and con- 
troversies over its theology. Since Mendelssohn doubts that a person knows 
the subtleties of his own beliefs or their far-reaching implications, and 
he vehemently denies that we can know other minds, he has good rea- 
son not to accuse Christianity of beliefs it does not profess. However, 
Christianity explicitly professes both the divine and human nature of 
Jesus and can be taken to task for this claim. 

I suggest that the reason that idolatry is made the criterion by which 
religions are compared and assessed is not grounded in specifically reli- 
gious considerations, but rather in general enlightenment considerations. 
This does not mean, though, that Mendelssohn subordinates religion to 
enlightenment. Rather, it means that for him religion is an integral part 
of culture and that all culture, religion included, should be enlightened. 
The critique of idolatry is hence motivated by the hiatus between our 
cultural and ethical ideals, on the one hand, and idolatrous religious 
practice, on the other. In a word, when we watch a voodoo ceremony 
and feel uncomfortable, we are not responding to an infringement of 
some religious norm, but rather to the alleged infringement ofa cultural 
norm of rationality and enlightenment. 


14. This Kantian view was famously criticized by Friedrich Schiller in his Uber 
Anmut und Wiirde (1793) and ridiculed in the poem “Die Philosophen”: “Gere dien’ 
ich den Freunden, doch tu ich es leider mit Neigung/ Und so wurmt es mir oft, dass ich 
nicht tugendhaft bin” (“Gladly I serve my friends, but alas I do it with enjoyment. 
So I am often worried that I am not virtuous”). 


15. Mendelssohn says in his notes on Lavater, March 9, 1770, JubA 7:59, of Jesus: “had 
he proclaimed himself a divine person or the sole mediator between God and 
men, I would have had to deny him all respect. . . . [P]retensions of this sort 
appertain to the moral character” (translation [slightly changed] according to 
Alexander Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn: A Biographical Study (London: Vallentine 
Mitchell, 1973), 204. 
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The Hebrew Bible offers a good example of alleged idolatry and its 
critique (if so interpreted). In Isaiah 44:19, an idolater is caricatured who 
worships a self-produced idol: “They do not give thought, they lack the 
wisdom and judgment to say: ‘Part of it I burned in a fire; I also baked 
bread on the coals, I roasted meat and ate it—Should I make the rest an 
abhorrence? Should I bow to a block of wood?’”?® 

The tendency of the story is clear: “The makers of idols all work to 
no purpose; the things they treasure can do no good, as they themselves 
can testify. They neither look nor think, and so they shall be shamed. 
Who would fashion a god or cast a statue that can do no good? Lo, all 
its adherents shall be shamed; they are craftsmen, are merely human. Let 
them all assemble and stand up! They shall be cowed and they shall be 
shamed.” "7 

Shame is mentioned three times in three short verses. Hermann Cohen 
pointed to the technique of the prophet’s critique: “Thus the material 
out of which the image is made condemns the end for which it was 
formed.” 18 The prophet himself also points to the cognitive dissonance 
between the practice of the idolater and his human reason. Like every 
human being, the idolater, too, is in principle reasonable. In practicing 
idolatry, the idolater has temporarily forsaken his understanding, his 
common sense (“neither is there knowledge nor understanding”). Once 
the idolater considers his practice through his common sense, his prac- 
tice must appear shameful to him. I will return to this example below 
and argue that no such idolater ever existed. 

Isaiah’s mockery of the idolater raises two issues. He first answers the 
(not explicitly formulated) question: What is wrong with idolatry? The 
answer is that idolatry is shameful; it forsakes the human privilege of 
reason and mature conduct. But if so, why is this not known always to 
everyone? Or how does this insight arise? If you live in a world in which 
certain mores are normal, how can shame arise due to their perfor- 
mance? I suggest that the “view from without” is essential for the rec- 


16. The wording is taken from the 1985 translation of the Jewish Publication Society. 
The translators ended the last two sentences with question marks, although in the 
Hebrew version there are, of course, no question marks. I endorse this interpre- 
tation. 


17. Isaiah 44:9-11; emphasis added. 


18. Hermann Cohen, Religion of Reason out of the Sources of Judaism, trans. Simon Kaplan 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995), 135. 
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ognition and critique of idolatry, but that it does not necessarily require 
a vantage point outside the community in question. At times, it is true, 
the “view from without” arises from external critique or comparison to 
other cultures; but at other times it is made in the midst of our normal 
life in our own community. We often observe ourselves as if from a 
point of view external to our present occupation, and this alienation 
proves at times enlightening. If symbolic actions are observed from the 
point of view of practical action, estrangement results: a merely sym- 
bolic action (religious or not) may easily appear as strange puppetry if its 
symbolic value is neither recognized nor shared—as if adults were seri- 
ously engaged in a child’s game. In the verses quoted, the prophet con- 
tributes the estranged view from without and points to the dissonance 
between reason and the worship of idols. Note that this critique 
remains valid even if we understand the “idolater” to be guilty of fetish- 
ism only, not of proper idolatry. I suggest that “idolatry” as portrayed 
by the prophets—the full-fledged belief that an idol is God—is a piece 
of propaganda, not a real religious phenomenon. It is a hostile and 
biased description of a religious practice, aiming to ridicule it and justify 
the persecution of its practitioners. 

Nevertheless, fetishism (so-called idolatry) testifies to primitive thought 
that is not reconcilable with sound reason and emotional maturity. In 
the Enlightenment’s view, this means that a mature person has fallen 
back cognitively and emotionally on his childish state of development. 
Or, to borrow a term from Kant: idolatry is the return of humanity to “‘its 
self-incurred immaturity.”'? When such relapse is acknowledged, it is 
the reason for shame that, in turn, may be a motive for change. For 
Mendelssohn, the critique of idolatry (“superstition”) and the defense 
of Judaism coincide with the promotion of enlightenment.*° 


19. See Immanuel Kant, “What Is Enlightenment?” in What Is Enlightenment? Eighteenth- 
Century Answers and Twentieth-Century Questions, ed. James Schmidt (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1996), 58. 

20. Michah Gottlieb has recently convincingly argued for the conformity of Mendels- 
sohn’s commitments to enlightenment and to Judaism. See Michah Gottlieb, 
Faith and Freedom: Moses Mendelssohn’s Theological-Political Thought (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2011). 
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IDOLATRY IN JUDAISM 

Mendelssohn recommends Judaism as a religion immune to idolatry 
because it consists of transitory ceremonies that leave no permanent 
objects behind that could be venerated. Factually, that claim is simply 
wrong. In Jewish services, ritual articles (msa wnewn ,.AkITP wren) are 
used that are permanent objects and indeed enjoy a special status. Ac- 
cording to Mendelssohn’s theory, these articles should be conducive to 
idolatry in his sense—and, indeed, they are. 


1. Tefillin and Mezuzot: Material Excess 

In Judaism, superstition often attaches to ritual articles, especially 
tefillin and mezuzot. In the history of Judaism, we find innumerable cases 
in which ritual articles were at the center of superstition and magical 
practices and just as many enlightened criticisms of these idolatrous 
beliefs, but we find almost no attempts to explain the emergence of such 
irrational beliefs or why ritual articles prominently figure in them. The 
explanation I submit here in Mendelssohn’s spirit (although Men- 
delssohn himself says nothing about it) is based on the “material excess” 
of ritual articles. I call material excess those material parts of the ritual 
article and those rules concerning its production and usage that find no 
application or justification in the meaning ascribed to the normal usage 
of ritual articles. 

Tefillin (phylacteries) are two small black leather boxes that contain 
scrolls of parchment inscribed with verses from the Torah and that are 
worn above the forehead and on the upper arm by observant Jews dur- 
ing weekday morning prayers. The biblical text referred to as the origin 
of this practice speaks of the tefillin as a mnemonic device: “And this 
shall serve you as a sign on your hand, and as a reminder on your fore- 
head, in order that the Teaching of the LORD may be in your mouth.””! 

What does the text mean? Two possibilities immediately suggest them- 
selves. The first is that the expressions “sign on your hand” and “re- 
minder on your forehead” are figures of speech meaning ““remember- 
ing.” Similarly, the phrase “be in your mouth” probably means “‘dis- 
cussing” and not “holding a manual of the Hebrew law in one’s mouth.” 
The Karaites and the Samaritans read the text as a figure of speech and 
do not observe the rabbinic precept of tefillin. This reading is shared by 
at least one canonical rabbinical exegete of the Torah.” 


21. See Exod. 13:1—-10 and also Exod. 13:11-16; Deut. 6:4-9, 11:14-21. 


22. See Rashbam commentary on Exodus 13:9: “For a sign upon your hand’ Accord- 
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The second interpretation is that these expressions command the 
installations of signs reminding one of the Torah. This is how the Karaites 
and Samaritans understand the precept of mezuzah. The relevant text 
here is: “inscribe them [these words, which I command you this day] 
on the doorposts of your house, and on your gates.”?3 The Samaritans, 
for example, often affix a plate with the Ten Commandments inscribed 
on it to the wall of their homes. In rabbinic Judaism, however, the mezuzah 
is a lengthy box containing a piece of rolled parchment with inscribed 
verses (Deut. 6:4—9 and 11:13—21) that is affixed to the door frame in 
Jewish homes. 

Thanks to the comparison to the Samaritans’ and Karaites’ under- 
standing, and informed by Mendelssohn’s theory, we see that the rab- 
binic practice turned the biblical intention into its very opposite. The 
texts mentioned are written on parchment and the scrolls are inserted 
into the respective boxes of the tefillin or mezuzah. The boxes are sealed. 
Whereas the divine command is intended to remind the people of “the 
law of the LORD,” the practice frustrates this intention.*4 First, the text 
cannot be seen and read. The relevant biblical passages are sealed within 
the tefillin or mezuzah boxes; hence, they cannot serve as memorials.”> 
Rabbi Abraham, the son of Maimonides, noticed the problem and sug- 


ing to its plain meaning (WWD pri), it shall be remembered always’ as if (DND) 
it had been written upon your hand similar to (JY) ’Set me as a seal upon thy 
heart’ (Song of Songs 8:6). "Between your eyes’ like (Y3) a piece of jewelry 
or gold chain that people put on the forehead for decoration.” See also the 
criticism of Ibn-Ezra, Long Commentary on the same verse. 

23. Deut. 6:9, 11:20. 


24. In later generations many more meanings and functions of the tefillin were 
suggested, but the biblical text makes no mention of them. 


25. Another paradox arises from the very interpretation of the biblical text as com- 
manding the use of tefillin and mezuzah. The law is not remembered, but rather 
the command to remember it. The tefillin and the mezuzah hence remind us of 
the command to remember God’s law, that is, to use tefillin and mezuzah, and so 
on ad infinitum. The symbol comes to refer only to itself, not to its meaning. 
Eliezer Goldman suggests that the interpretation of the text in question as com- 
manding tefillin was based on a “living tradition, not an invention of someone 
who said: this is how the verse should be interpreted. But it is not the interpre- 
tation we would come up with if we interpreted the text as such.” See Eliezer 
Goldman, Yahadut Lelo Ashlaya (Judaism without Illusion) (Jerusalem: Shalom 
Hartman Institute, 2009), 354. In other words, the authoritative interpretation 
accommodated the text to an existing practice. 
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gested a remedy that only aggravates the difficulty. He says that it is the 
letter “Shin,” X, visible on the exterior of the head tefillin and mezuzah, 
that serves as a symbol.?° Why, then, are parchment scrolls with the rel- 
evant biblical passages inserted into the boxes? Imagine that someone 
suggested putting into the post ofa traffic sign a rolled leaflet containing 
the traffic laws. And what purpose do the dozens of precepts referring to 
the production of these articles and their usage serve? Why the meti- 
culous care in preparing them? All these, I suggest, are the material excess 
of the tefillin and the mezuzah, the materials and prescriptions concern- 
ing their production and usage that find no explanation in the standard 
explanation of their purpose as memorials. 

Now, if tefillin and mezuzah are accepted as an adequate implemen- 
tation of God’s biblical command, then the material excess marks a gap 
between this explanation and actual practice. The emphasis in Judaism 
on the most minute technical details of the precept suggests that some- 
thing is dependent upon the material properties of the tefillin and mezuzah 
that obviously doesn’t serve their symbolic functions. Moreover, Jewish 
religious law acknowledges that some of the material properties of the 
tefillin are “a law given to Moses at Sinai” (ron wd mD57), a euphe- 
mism for those precepts for which not even the farthest-fetched basis in 
scripture can be found.*” 

We may reconstruct the reasoning (but not other motives!) leading 
in this case to idolatry as follows. The omniscient creator ordained the 
precepts of tefillin and mezuzah; all details are necessary for their proper 
fulfillment; but only the “shin” on the exterior of the boxes is explained 
by the symbolic function; other parts and rules (the material excess) 
must find another explanation. If we think of ritual actions as we think 
of non-symbolic physical actions, then quasi-physical (magical) expla- 
nations come to mind and we may attribute physical or metaphysical 
efficacy to ritual articles. In fact, the current English word for tefillin 1s de- 
rived from phylactery in the New Testament,”* which in Hellenistic Greek 


26. Abraham Maimonides, Sefer Ha-Maspik Le-’Ovdei Ha-Shem (Manuel for Wor- 
shippers of God), ed. Nissim Dana (Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1989), 
241-242, 266. I also owe this reference to Hannah Kasher. 


27. The precepts determine the form and production of the underside and duct of 
the tefillin and the kind of parchment. They also prescribe that the straps be black 
and that they should have a knot (BT Eruvin 97a). The tefillin themselves should 
be square (BT Menahot 35a). 


28. Matthew 23:5. 
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and in postclassical Latin means a protective amulet. This rational re- 
construction can be turned upside down: tefillin and mezuzot were from 
the very beginning protective amulets and the rabbis attempted to give 
them an enlightened symbolical meaning. However, the material excess 
frustrated their attempts and the magical interpretation remained alive. 
These explanations are not to deny the emotional and religious motives 
behind idolatry; they address only the cognitive aspect. Hence, super- 
stition arises due to the gap between the practice (with all its details) and 
its (symbolic) rationale. We also understand why the material excess of 
these precepts elicits superstition in spite of recurrent criticism by reli- 
gious authorities: the material excess forms a vacuum that must be filled. 
Mendelssohn’s suggestions concerning the difficulty in understanding 
the symbolic function, the interests of ruling elites, and so on explain 
much of the phenomenon. However, we should not overlook the fact 
that the very practice involving ritual articles is a fertile ground on which 
superstition can grow. I believe that this piece of the Mendelssohnian 
theory of idolatry proves fruitful in analyzing religious practices. 


2. Mendelssohn’s Reinterpretation of Religious Symbols 

I mentioned above that Mendelssohn does not discuss ritual articles 
in Jerusalem. This is understandable. Suppose Mendelssohn believed that 
they are conducive to idolatry. What could he do about it? The identity 
of Judaism, so Mendelssohn repeats over and over again, is dependent 
on its ceremonies, not on its specific revealed teachings (which are not 
different from those of natural religion). From this it follows that Juda- 
ism’s symbols should be kept unchanged even though their interpreta- 
tion may and even should change to keep pace with time.” Abolishing 
tefillin and mezuzot is hence out of the question, but they may be rein- 
terpreted. This is what Mendelssohn does in his commentary on the 
precept of tzitzit (ritual fringes attached to the four corners of the prayer 
shawl and to a special garment).3° Mendelssohn interprets them on the 
basis of the ethnology of his day and suggests that they were analogous 
to the quipu of the Inca in Peru, a pre-alphabetic representation of lan- 
guage. Unlike the hieroglyphics about which the Egyptian magicians 
deceived the people, claiming that they had “occult qualities and false 
effects,” Mendelssohn discusses the fringes, the tefillin, the mezuzah, and 


29. This is a major theme in Mendelssohn. See Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 102—104. 


30. Num. 15:37(8)—41. 
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even circumcision as mere conventional signs that remind us of God 
and his law but have neither a secret meaning nor concealed powers. 
This is a radical reinterpretation of these precepts as understood for 
many centuries. Certainly, Jewish rationalists of all ages criticized this or 
that belief as “superstitious,” but only Mendelssohn formulated a gen- 
eral semiotic theory with a clear criterion of idolatry. From this theory 
it followed that religious symbols should in principle be understood as 
conventional. Mendelssohn does not suggest disestablishing ritual arti- 
cles; he sticks with the practice as it is and changes its meaning by inter- 
pretation. He gives here a concrete example of his theory of idolatry and 
enlightenment. The natural religion of common sense is at the beginning; 
hieroglyphics are “nothing but signs of script referring to something”; 
idolatry arises when “sages” deceive the people in believing that signs 
have an intrinsic significance. The office of the enlightener is to con- 
vince the people that the material body of symbols itself has no intrinsic 
significance (730 ANTT ON 7D MISY ANT OF PNY) and that they 
merely point to something else, to their meaning or referent.3' Neither 
occult qualities and false effects nor sanctity can be ascribed to conven- 
tional signs, and so idolatry is excluded. The form and the rules concern- 
ing the signs’ usage are traditional. They may have been understood by 
former generations as talismans, but in contemporary enlightened cul- 
ture and religion they should be understood as conventional. 

Does Mendelssohn’s interpretation solve the problem? Not really. 
First, Mendelssohn offers an excellent enlightened critique of idolatry, 
but he cannot fill the vacuum created by the material excess, and super- 
stitious interpretations are likely to arise anew. Second, the religious and 
emotional need for the presence of the absent divine does not disappear 
with critique. For these Mendelssohn has other suggestions that I will 
not discuss here.3* But even concerning the limited project of cognitive 
critique, enlightenment is a permanent task. 


IDOLATRY EVERYWHERE, IDOLATERS NOWHERE 
Mendelssohn’s notion of idolatry is rather close to the common notion 
of fetishism and very different from straightforward idolatry as the 
prophet Isaiah described it. Indeed, I believe that idolatry in the sense of 


31. See Mendelssohn, note to the commentary on Numbers 15:39 in JubA, 8:133. For 
a translation of his lengthy commentary and a detailed discussion, see Freudenthal, 
No Religion Without Idolatry, 130-134. 


32. See ibid., 201-211. 
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worshipping mere wood and stone never existed. This is but a distorted 
caricature drawn by the prophets of Israel as a justification for the per- 
secution of so-called idolaters. The idolater, many ethnologists suggest, 
would presumably say that the power or spirit of the divine whom he 
adores was conferred upon the idol.33 Be that as it may, an observer 
must not accuse a practitioner of idolatry. The reason 1s this: Men- 
delssohn denies in principle the possibility of knowing the abstract 
thoughts of other people. The observable behavior of a practitioner 
does not allow us to form certain conclusions concerning his beliefs, 
and what seems to be idolatry may, in fact, be a perfectly sound sym- 
bolic action. Even a verbal exchange between the observer and the 
practitioner (which the prophet does not grant the alleged idolater; 
rather, the prophet puts words in his mouth, which he would presum- 
ably have never pronounced if asked) will not solve the problem. As 
Mendelssohn puts it in Jerusalem: 


My neighbor and I cannot possibly connect the very same words with 
the very same internal sensations, for we cannot compare them, liken 
them to one another and correct them without again resorting to 
words. We cannot illustrate the words by things, but must again have 
recourse to signs and words, and finally, to metaphors; because, with 
the help of this artifice, we reduce, as it were, the concepts of the inter- 
nal sense to external sensory perceptions. But, given this fact, how 
much confusion and indistinctiveness are bound to remain in the 
signification of words, and how greatly must the ideas differ that 
different men, in different ages and centuries, connect with the same 
external signs and word!34 


These problems are even graver when the observer belongs to a differ- 
ent culture than the observed. Mendelssohn was aware of and outspo- 
ken about these limitations of the view from outside: “In judging the 
religious ideas of a nation that is otherwise still unknown, one must. . . 
take care not to regard everything from one’s own parochial point of 
view, lest one should call idolatry what, in reality, is perhaps only script 
[that is, symbol].”’35 


33. Maimonides, too, was of this opinion See Moses Maimonides, Guide of the 
Perplexed, trans. Shlomo Pines (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 
1:36, 82-85. Cohen, however, vehemently rejects this interpretation of contem- 
porary ethnologists, alas with much pathos and no argument. See Cohen, Religion 
of Reason, 135—136. 

34. Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 66. 

35. Ibid., 113. 
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Mendelssohn proceeds with an example of a “savage” who visits “one 
of the most image-free temples of Europe” and concludes on the basis 
of overt behavior that the members of the congregation who raise their 
eyes with reverence to the inscription “God, all-wise, all-powerful, all- 
good, rewarding the good” are in fact engaged in idolatry.3° Parallel 
examples of wrong judgments of Hindu practices by Europeans follow. 
The conclusion is that “travelers must acquaint themselves very inti- 
mately with the thoughts and opinions of a nation before they can say 
with certainty whether its images still have the character of script, or 
whether they have already degenerated into idolatry.”37 And, indeed, 
strange symbolic practices always seem somewhat ridiculous. The prob- 
lem then and now is rather that those we are habituated to do not seem 
ridiculous. However, even within our own culture, we may believe 
that a symbol (as, for example, an inscription on the wall) has conven- 
tional meaning only, but we cannot know whether another member of 
our community shares our view or ascribes to this script, and even to 
the single letters, inner significance and efficacy (as in Kabbalah). 

These observations on intercultural judgments can be used to excul- 
pate almost every cult from idolatry. The heathens mistook the cheru- 
bim on the ark in the Temple for idols, while Europeans mistake Hindu 
allegories for idolatry.35 And Mendelssohn also maintains that neither 
Christians nor Moslems are idolaters who worship self-made idols. So 
who are the idolaters besides the ancient heathens?—those practitioners 
who view symbols as partaking in the nature of the symbolized. This is 
the criterion, but we do not know whether any concrete person or 
group fulfils the condition. Mendelssohn’s theory forbids a judgment to 
this effect concerning specific people or peoples. We see overt behavior 
but cannot know whether the practitioner properly understands the 
nature of symbols or rather attributes to them intrinsic value. Hence, 
whereas Mendelssohn’s theory presents idolatry as almost inevitable 
when permanent signs are used, he excludes the possibility of con- 
demning a person or a religion as idolatrous. I suggest that Mendels- 
sohn’s theory of idolatry is not only consistent, but that both claims are 
essential to it and complement each other: idolatry is everywhere, idol- 
aters nowhere. Every practitioner may be more or less guilty of idolatry, 


36. Ibid., 113-114. 
37. Ibid., 114. 
38. Ibid., 114-115. 
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and the differences of degree are significant, but referents of Isaiah’s car- 
icature do not exist. The idolater, in the weak sense of fetishist, is not an 
existing person but an ideal type, a theoretical construct useful in ana- 
lyzing phenomena, but not itself an existing person. Mendelssohn’s 
stance can claim the authority of tradition. For example, in Deuteron- 
omy 13:13—19 the children of Israel are commanded to kill all inhabit- 
ants and cattle of a town and utterly destroy it forever if the inhabitants 
were misled to serve other gods. In the Talmud, however, the opinion 
is voiced that “a misled town [nnn mY] never occurred and will nev- 
er be—and was written only for studying and the reward for it.”’39 

The lesson is manifold. First, since all symbols are likely to be mis- 
understood as idols, the danger of idolatry lurks everywhere. Second, 
the view from outside is an excellent technique for self-criticism, but it 
is incompetent to judge others. We cannot judge from the observation 
of overt behavior whether a practitioner is idolatrous or not: both types 
of practitioner perform in exactly the same way. No judgment on the 
thoughts of others is warranted, as Mendelssohn consistently maintains. 

Moreover, no practitioner believes without further ado that a reli- 
gious symbol is holy and few consistently believe that it is merely con- 
ventional. Idolatry and natural religion are not dichotomous but rather 
the opposite ends of a continuum, and the thoughts of practitioners on 
these matters are often fluid and normally do not coincide with either 
extreme. Although in reality distinctions may be blurred, criteria should 
be clear. Mendelssohn’s criterion of idolatry and his explanation of how 
idolatry arises should serve every practitioner and every community in 
their critical self-reflection, but they cannot and should not be used to 
criticize others. Critique of what seems to be idolatrous practice 1s sim- 
ply enlightenment and, as such, it appeals to the common sense of the 
practitioner. This, too, proves that nobody is simply an idolater; rather, 
every practitioner partakes both in common sense and idolatry. In fact, 
the critique of idolatry from without may intend to debase the idolater 
or even destroy rather than enlighten him. Criticism of another group 
easily creates an antagonism that leads to hostility and strife. In short, 
everybody and every community should reflect on their religious prac- 
tices and critique its idolatrous elements, and nobody may accuse and 
shame his neighbor or a foreigner as an idolater. Idolatry everywhere, 
idolaters nowhere.*° 


39. BT Sanhedrin, 71a. 


40. After I completed this essay, Hannah Kasher drew my attention to similar thoughts 
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This Mendelssohnian conclusion is at variance with the practice 
within monotheistic religions and between them. How does a religious 
person who thinks along these lines act in a world in which the opposite 
rules operate? The affair over the prayer Aleinu (12°52) into which Men- 
delssohn was drawn is a case in point. 


Aleinu 

Aleinu (33°72 meaning “it is our duty”) is a Jewish prayer that is recit- 
ed at the end of each of the three daily Jewish services and on other 
occasions. Together with the kaddish (Sanctus), it is the most frequently 
recited prayer in current synagogue liturgy. The first part establishes the 
distinction between the one true God and his people, on the one hand, 
and idols and idolaters, on the other. The second part begins with Al ken 
(1p 5Y “therefore”) and expresses the wish that idolatry be abolished and 
all humanity accept the unique true God as its sole king. Note that the 
first part (Aleinu) refers to idolaters, whereas the second (AI ken) refers to 
idolatry. 

The text of the first part is as follows:4" 


' It is our duty to praise the Master of all, * to ascribe greatness to the 
Author of creation, ? who has not made us like the nations of the lands, 


of Franz Rosenzweig and Martin Buber in 1922. Buber intended to deliver a 
series of lectures on basic forms of religion in the Freies Lehrhaus in Frankfurt. 
The series was planned to open with “magic and the idolater” and proceed to 
“sacrifice: the religious action” and then to “Mysterium” and religious contem- 
plation, closing with “prayer and the Jew.” Concerning idolatry, Buber wrote: 
“I know idolatry, but do not know idolaters” letter to Rosenzweig, August 21, 
1922). See also Rosenzweig’s response of August 22, 1922, in Martin Buber, 
Briefwechsel aus sieben Jahrzehnten, ed. Grete Schaeder, vol. 2 (Heidelberg: Lambert 
Schneider, 1973), 115—116. Buber claims that magic does not (yet) belong to 
“religious” life (the quotation marks are his; letter of August 24, 1922, in ibid., 
2:119). Rosenzweig accepts that magic is an obstacle to religion, when it is inde- 
pendent. However, as a component of religion, it is magic that gives prayer signi- 
ficance. It expresses the wish that the prayer be accepted and its content fulfilled: 
“But real prayer is real because it absorbed those powers that can lead to magic 
...and so is the case with idolatry (das Heidnische) in general. As a component 
[of religion] it is not transitory because it is necessary” (Rosenzweig to Buber, 
August 27, 1922, in ibid., 2:120—123). See my discussion of similar views held by 
Alexander Altmann at the same time, in Freudenthal, No Religion Without Idolatry, 
233-235. 

41. The translation, with slight alterations, is from The Koren Siddur, ed. and trans. 
Jonathan Sacks (Jerusalem: Koren Publishers,2009), 180. 
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4 nor placed us like the families of the earth; > who has not made our 

portion like theirs, ° nor our destiny like all their multitudes. 7 For 

they worship vanity and emptiness, è and pray to a god who cannot 

save. ° But we bow in worship and thank "° the Supreme King of 

kings, '' the Holy One, Blessed be He, '? who extends the heavens 

and establishes the earth, '? whose throne of glory is in the heavens 

above, " and whose power’s Presence is in the highest of heights. 

's He is our God; there is no other. "’ as it is written in His Torah: 

18 “You shall know and take to heart this day '° that the Lord is God, 

2 in the heavens above *! and on earth below. There is no other.” 

(Deut. 4:39) 
The most problematic verses are these: “For they worship vanity and 
emptiness, and pray to a god who cannot save” Who are “they”? Are 
these contemporary Christians? And to whom do these idolaters pray? 
Who is derogatorily named “vanity and emptiness” (hevel varik; 527 
p)? Is this Jesus? Or is the prayer a relict from old times and are the 
idolaters the ancient inhabitants of Canaan or Egypt?4? 

The prayer Aleinu played a long and intricate role in the history of 
Jewish-Christian polemics. In the fourteenth century a converted Jew 
explained that “varik” (“and emptiness”) referred to Jesus, or rather to 
Yeshu (i"¥"). Now Yeshu—instead of Yeshua, as Jesus should have 
been called (YW a name connoting redemption MYwWw*)—was under- 
stood as a derogatory name for Jesus, a name that can be understood as 
the acronym for “may his name and memory be eradicated” (w m3 
77211). Here we are merely concerned with the immediate prehistory of 
Mendelssohn’s intervention. In response to a defamation of a contem- 
porary convert, on August 28, 1703, King Friedrich of Prussia signed an 
edict that forbade the recitation of the suspicious verses and, to ensure 
observance, ordered that the prayer be recited aloud by the hazzan (cantor) 
and that a Christian inspector who was familiar with the Hebrew be 
present to supervise the fulfillment of the edict. The supervisor had also 
to ensure that the attending persons did not follow the custom of spit- 
ting (in Hebrew, “spitting” sounds similar to “emptiness”’) and jumping 
back when the suspicious verse was recited (“For they worship vanity 
and emptiness”) to express their deprecation. 


42. In Mendelssohn’s translation, “Denn sie erniedrigen sich gegen unwiirdige und 
eitele Dinge, richten ihre Gebete an Götter, die nicht helfen können” (Mendels- 
sohn, JubA, 10.2:58). 
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In Königsberg, David Kypke, an orientalist, was appointed to the 
position of supervisor in 1755. In 1777 the Jewish community gave his 
seat to a member of the community and moved the official to another 
seat. On April $, 1777, the insulted Kypke filed in a complaint to the 
authorities. He complained inter alia that the Aleinu prayer was not recited 
aloud and that, therefore, he could not properly attend to his duty: he 
could attest that the Jews did not jump back or spit during the prayer, 
but he could not testify that they did not say the suspicious verses, espe- 
cially because they were incomprehensibly mumbling the entire text.43 
A commission was appointed to inspect the issue and Mendelssohn, who 
visited Königsberg at the time, met with the local political elite as a 
spokesperson for the community.** In all likelihood he was also asked by 
the local community to compose a defense on their behalf, and this doc- 
ument is the “Thoughts on Jewish Prayers, Especially on the Aleinu 
Prayer” that is under consideration here. Finally, it was decided that the 
inspection would be terminated and that the hazzan would take an oath 
that the suspicious verses would not be recited. 

Now to Mendelssohn’s essay. Alexander Altmann praises Mendels- 
sohn and his essay: “The dignity with which he dealt with the subject 
was in stark contrast to the petty suspicions of orientalist Kypke,” and 
the essay was an “impressive testimonial.” Altmann calls the edict of 1703 
“utterly ludicrous,” the practice of supervision by an inspector “undig- 
nified,” and finally the affair of 1777 a “strange comedy.”45 Whereas 
Altmann’s characterization of the affair is certainly justified, nothing is 
farther from the truth than calling Mendelssohn’s short piece an “im- 
pressive testimonial.” The piece is flawed in every respect and, in addi- 
tion, it is disingenuous: if Mendelssohn ever earned the name “hypo- 
crite,” then it was for this essay.4° The reason is simple. The allegations 


43. Ludwig Ernst Borowski, ed., Moses Mendelssohns und Georg David Kypke 
Aufsätze über jüdische Gebete und Festfeiern: ein Beitrag zur neuern Geschichte 
der Juden in Preußen, besonders in Beziehung auf ihre jezt freiere Gebetstibungen 
(Königsberg: Hartung, 1791), 46-51 

44. Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn: A Biographical Study, 307. 

45. Ibid., 308—309. 

46. Salomon Maimon wrote that Mendelssohn was a “philosophical hypocrite” and 
“political” (Salomon Maimon, Lebensgeschichte von ihm selbst geschrieben, vol. 2 [Berlin: 
Vieweg, 1793], 166, 193). See Gideon Freudenthal, “Radikale und Kompro- 
mißler in der Philosophie-Salomon Maimon über Mendelssohn, den ’philoso- 
phischen Heuchler,” Tel Aviver Jahrbuch für deutsche Geschichte 30 (2002): 369— 
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that the Aleinu prayer must be understood as directed against the Chris- 
tians were, in fact, true and to the point, and Mendelssohn—like every 
other Jew in Europe then and now—knew this. Mendelssohn’s paper is 
a weak and insincere attempt to cover that fact up.47 

Before turning to Mendelssohn’s paper and to Borowski’s critique, I 
wish to address the reason every Jew in Europe knew that the Aleinu 
refers to Christians, and yet Christians could not conclusively prove it. 
The reason is that the reference is indirect. The prayer distinguishes “us,” 
who “bow in worship and thank the Supreme King of kings,” from all 
other nations and families of the earth, who worship “vanity and emp- 
tiness.” A dichotomy is presupposed and reproduced here: Jews, on the 
one hand, and all other nations—that is, gentiles and idolaters—on the 
other. Whoever is not Jewish is ipso facto a follower of a false religion 
and an idolater.4* The term “idolaters” serves here as a wild-card that 
denotes the relevant “others” according to context: in Europe these are 
the Christians, in Moslem countries the Moslems. This is so although 
according to authoritative Jewish thinkers Moslems are not idolaters, 
and according to fewer Jewish authorities neither are Christians. Nev- 
ertheless, more important than theological subtleties is the distinction 
between “us” and “them,” between Jews and Gentiles. It thus comes as 
no surprise that it is difficult to find direct evidence that the Aleinu prayer 
alludes to Christians in Europe and Moslems in Moslem countries. The 
text names no proper names. Instead, according to context the proper 
name of the relevant other can be substituted in thought for the wild- 
card “they.” It is, therefore, clear to every practitioner that in Europe it 


385. Allan Arkush argued that “Mendelssohn was someone Maimon wished to 
praise—but not so much as Maimonides. Maimon clearly held him in high 
esteem, more for his personal characteristics, however, than for his intellectual 
merits.” See Allan Arkush, “Solomon Maimon and His Jewish Philosophical 
Predecessors: The Evidence of His Autobiography,” in Renewing the Past, Recon- 
figuring Jewish Culture: From Al-Andalus to the Haskalah, ed. Ross Brann, Adam 
Sutcliffe (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003), 155. 


47. In fact, Altmann’s commentaries on the prayer in the Jubildumsausgabe of Mendels- 
sohn’s writings, which were published later than his biography of Mendelssohn, 
are very different and partly admit the Christian allegations. Mendelssohn, JubA, 
10.2:649-652. 

48. See Sperber, Daniel, and Theodore Friedman, “Gentile,” in Encyclopedia Judaica, 
eds. Michael Berenbaum and Fred Skolnik (Detroit: Macmillan, 2007), 7:485— 
487. 
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alludes to Christians and in Moslem countries Moslems. The adaptive- 
ness of the prayer is the reason for its unchanging significance in differ- 
ent periods of history and various cultures in which Jews lived and still 
live. As I shall show below, the historical evidence confirms this anal- 
ysis. 

Now, both Mendelssohn and Borowski (like their historical prede- 
cessors) did not consider this indirect reference to Christians as idolaters; 
instead, they concentrated on the question of whether the prayer con- 
tains direct references to Jesus and Christians. Although I suggest that 
such evidence could not be found and that the controversy remained 
necessarily undecided, it is also clear that Mendelssohn’s defense of the 
prayer is very poor. 

Mendelssohn devotes only five pages to the Aleinu prayer; the re- 
maining five pages deal with other complaints of Kypke that are of no 
interest here.49 Concerning Aleinu, Mendelssohn advances four princi- 
pal counter arguments to disprove the allegation that “vanity and emp- 
tiness” (P7711 537) in verse 7 refer to Jesus. 


1. The prayer was composed before the life of Jesus, and hence 
cannot refer to him. 

2. The expression p% 227 (“vanity and emptiness”) does not refer 
to Ww? (Jesus) by means of gematria—that is, that both have the 
same numerical value of the letters (316), a common Kabbalistic 
technique of interpreting texts—because the expression is prob- 
ably taken from Isaiah 30:7, where Jesus cannot have been meant. 

3. The prayer must have been composed at a time when the Jews 
still lived in their land, because the author of the prayer distin- 
guishes his nation from other nations and from families of the 
earth. 

4. The same prayer is also recited by Jews in Islamic countries, and 
hence is not likely to refer to Jesus. 


49. Kypke also complained that on the memorial service for Empress Elizabeth of 
Russia, Psalm 49 was recited (in 1762, fifteen years before his complaint), and on 
the birth of the hereditary prince of Prussia (in 1772, five years before his com- 
plaint) Psalm 17 was declaimed, although both could be understood disrespect- 
fully (einer sehr irrespectueusen Application fahig sind). See Borowski, Moses Mendels- 
sohns und Georg David Kypke Aufsätze, 49. Mendelssohn’s essay is printed in JubA, 
10.2:53-62. 
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Ludwig Borowski (better known as an early biographer of Kant), 
who collected the documents from the archives and published them, is 
very sympathetic to Mendelssohn5° and comments that Mendelssohn’s 
essay was “carelessly jotted down” (flüchtig hingeworfen). He reports some 
of the objections of scholars: How could Mendelssohn even repeat the 
(ridiculous) suggestion that Joshua was the author of the prayer?>' How 
could he claim that it was “certain” (gewi/3) that Aleinu had been written 
by the time of the Second Temple and that it remained unchanged 
because the Shmoneh-Esreh prayer has not changed since then? It was 
neither true that Shmoneh-Esreh did not change nor is Aleinu part of the 
Shemoneh-Esreh. Even worse: Mendelssohn himself says in one para- 
graph that the old age of the prayer is “certain,” and in the following 
paragraph that it is a conjecture (Vermutung). And why does the distinc- 
tion between the Jews and other nations and families of the earth (in 
verses 3 and 4) imply that the Jews were still living in their land when it 
was composed? Do not Jews still oppose their nation to others, 
although they have already lived among them for many centuries? 
Borowski could have quoted here Mendelssohn’s own words in Jerus- 
alem: “we are outwardly distinguished from you by the ceremonial law, 
do not eat with you, do not marry you,” and Mendelssohn was willing 
rather to renounce civil rights than to give up the ceremonial law that 
separates Jews from Gentiles.5? And so forth.°3 

Most important in my eyes are two additional points raised by Borow- 
ski. The first is that Mendelssohn’s entire argument is a glaring non 
sequitur: “Yes, suppose that it has been the case that originally the author 
of this prayer thought of the heathens only, I do not wish to contest 
this, but did one stick to this interpretation that only the heathens were 


so. Borowski calls Mendelssohn the “adornment of his nation in every respect” and 
adds that he “deserved reverence in many respects.” Note the difference between 
“in every respect” and “in many respects.” See Borowski, Moses Mendelssohns und 
Georg David Kypke Aufsätze, 52, 63. 

s1. Ridiculous it is. The idea is “based” first on the conjecture that it is the encounter 
with the peoples of Canaan that necessitated the distinction between them and 
the Hebrews. But it was “based” also on a legend that associates the beginning 
of the second part of the prayer Alken (73 5y) with the name of Achan ben-Carmi 
(7995 J2 122), who lived in Joshua’s time because the words and the name share 
some letters. 
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meant in all following periods? Didn’t the modern Jew apply the hevel 
varik also to Christ, and did not a Kabbalistic head help with the allusion 
to Yeshu [that is, by pointing to the equal numerical value of p and 
Yeshu]?”>4 The point is well taken in both respects. First, the original 
intention of the author is obviously immaterial to the understanding of 
later generations. Second, the number of clear allusions to Jesus in 
extant editions of the prayer book is indeed astounding, and it also dis- 
proves Mendelssohn’s fourth counter argument, namely, that the same 
text was used also in Islamic countries, and thus Jesus cannot have been 
meant. The suggestion that “they” in the prayer is a wild-card that is 
replaced by the name of the relevant Gentile according to cultural con- 
text explains all these observations of Borowski and disproves Men- 
delssohn’s counter arguments. The fact of the matter is that in Islamic 
countries allusions to Mohammed were also “found” in the very same 
text. Here is the summary of Naphtali Wieder’s research: 


There is no doubt that the association of this sentence with Christian- 
ity, including the gematria, was not a false accusation of converted Jews 
who invented this in order to defame the name of Israel. The manu- 
scripts that did not suffer censorship provide abundant proof that the 
very idea originated within the camp of Israel. The allegation of trea- 
son can be raised against the converts only because they made it public 
and publicized it in the Christian world. The great number of sources 
at our disposal testifies to the fact that the association of this sentence 
with Christianity was widely spread in a number of countries. More- 
over, most sources also add an allusion to the founder of Islam. This 
allusion is concealed under gematria, which necessitated the change of 
the normal version: lahevel velarik (P701 5279) (instead of lahevel varik, 
pon Sand). The number value of these two words amounts to “ Yeshu 
Muhammat” (Bana Ww) = 413.99 


All four counter arguments of Mendelssohn are hence empty. When- 
ever the prayer may have been composed, in Europe it had been under- 
stood for centuries as referring to Jesus; the gematria was indeed used— 
and used to allude also to Mohammed—and this also answers the argu- 
ment that since the prayer is said also in Islamic countries it cannot refer 
to Jesus; and finally, Jews kept their nation distinct from others in exile 


54. Ibid., 64-65. 
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just as they had done in their ancient kingdom. Mendelssohn’s paper is 
extremely weak. But did he know this or did he sincerely believe in 
what he wrote? I am afraid that Mendelssohn’s honesty cannot be de- 
fended in this case. Every practicing Jew in Europe knew at the time 
and knows today that this is how the verses are understood (at least by 
the great majority of Jews). Borowski quotes Itzik Euchel, the renowned 
Berlin maskil (and Mendelssohn’s friend and first hagiographer) who 
wrote about this prayer: “I am firmly convinced that this prayer is recit- 
ed by every judicious (verstdndig) Jew with no other sense in mind than 
addressing atheists (Gottesleugner), who formed a sect and wished to 
make the Jewish people become apostates; what the mob (Pébel) thinks, 
should not be considered.”5° “Hence these interpretations were in fact 
made!” comments Borowski,*” insisting that at least uneducated con- 
temporary Jews did associate the expression hevel varik with Jesus irre- 
spective of its original intention. Indeed, it has been so at the time and 
is still so today, and it is impossible that Mendelssohn did not know this. 

There can be no doubt that the Christian complaints about Aleinu were 
justified. There can be also little doubt that Mendelssohn knew it all and 
that his paper did not refute the allegations but rather fended them off in 
an insincere fashion. 


56. Isaac Abraham Euchel, Gebete der hochdeutschen und polnischen Juden aus dem Hebra- 
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Dinge, und beten hilflose Götter an” (For they bend before unworthy and vain 
things and pray to gods who do not help) (p, 69) His commentary reads: “Das 
bertichtigte Alenu, das die Juden in den rohern Zeiten zu vielen Verantwor- 
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sei” (The infamous Alenu that the Jews were often blamed for in more barbaric 
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being as we do). See Euchel, Gebete der hochdeutschen und polnischen Juden, 236. 
Mendelssohn also translated Aleinu. See his foreword to Menasseh Ben Israel, 
Rettung der Juden, trans. Moses Mendelssohn (Berlin/Stettin: Friedrich Nicolai, 
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POLITICS OF IDOLATRY 
In light of the above, it should now be clear that Mendelssohn no less 
than Euchel must have been strictly opposed to the wording and ten- 
dency of Aleinu. Mendelssohn could not have sympathized with the 
dichotomy between those who “worship vanity and emptiness” and the 
“us” who worship “the Supreme King of kings.” 

Had Mendelssohn expressed his sincere opinion on Aleinu, he would 
have certainly approved of the critique of idolatry and clearly opposed 
the condemnation of idolaters, perhaps even suggesting that only the 
second part be recited. The second part condemns idolatry but not idol- 
aters: “Therefore we put our hope in You, the LORD our God, that we 
may soon see Your mighty splendor, to remove detestable idolatry from 
the earth, and false gods will be utterly cut off, to perfect the universe 
through the Almighty’s sovereignty.” 38 

However, such reform could not be undertaken under the pressure 
of the accusation backed by state authority. The occasion was not a pri- 
vate conversation between two individuals on the basis of equality. 
Rather, a state official and member of the religious community of the ma- 
jority suspiciously controlled the religious service of a minority and 
complained against it to the state power (defined as the state of the 
majority, as a Christian state). The affair could also have become public 
any moment and thus have become an issue between Jews and Chris- 
tians in Germany. Under the circumstances, Mendelssohn had good rea- 
sons be insincere in his denial of the allegations. In general, Mendels- 
sohn maintains that critique of religion or prejudice should be advanced 
only if it promotes morality. If criticism of religious error is not man- 
datory to promote natural religion and morality, but instead is likely to 
harm them, then “such prejudice must be nearly holy to every friend of 
virtue.”’>? Socrates did not challenge doctrines that were “merely the- 
oretically false” and less detrimental to mores than their reform was feared 
to be, and Mendelssohn warns repeatedly about enlightenment that 


58. The translation, with slight alterations, is from The Complete Artscroll Siddur, ed. 
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may endanger civil peace." It is hence understandable that Mendels- 
sohn chose to deny that Christians were meant and suggested that the 
addressees were instead ancient heathens. Condemning nonexistent 
peoples as idolaters tout court might be philosophically flawed, but it 
could do no harm. In contrast, distancing himself from Aleinu could do 
much harm to the Jews. A sincere and frank response to the allegations 
concerning Aleinu would first admit that contemporary Jews (at least 
the mob, as Euchel wrote) understand the suspicious verses as directed 
against Christians and then would explain this in the context of embit- 
tered Jewish-Christian relations over the centuries. 

This would be complemented by pointing to anti-Jewish elements 
in Christian liturgy and doctrine. The clarification would have also to 
include an explanation of what elements in Christianity are idolatrous 
from a Jewish perspective. In short, the clarification would have had to 
rehearse Christian-Jewish polemics and would be opposed to Men- 
delssohn’s politics that aimed at enlightenment and reform, not con- 
frontation, especially since here a minority deprived of civil rights was 
the accused, and the state power was called to impose sanctions on it. 
On an earlier occasion, Mendelssohn wrote: “I am a member of an op- 
pressed people who must beg for protection by appealing to the benev- 
olence of the dominant nation.” Should Jews “not shrink from chal- 
lenging the religion of the dominant portion of the population, that is, 
from attacking their protectors in the flank that for virtuous people 
must be the most sensitive one?”°? Mendelssohn hence had several rea- 
sons to deny the allegations concerning Aleinu. First, he was in general 
opposed to the interference of the state in religious matters. And sec- 
ond, in this case, such interference would come much closer to the per- 
secution of the Jewish minority than to the defense of Christians accused 
of idolatry. This, I believe, reminds us of an old insight: interreligious pole- 
mics are detrimental to intra-religious progress. 

In retrospect, there is good reason to regret that Mendelssohn did 
not candidly admit the allegations concerning Aleinu, and even more so 
that enlightened Jews in our century did not cleanse Jewish liturgy of 
the many expressions of depreciation and hatred directed at believers of 
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other religions. I suggested that Mendelssohn may have believed that con- 
demning (in his view: nonexistent) idolaters can do no harm. What was 
right in his time later turned wrong. Since the establishment of the state 
of Israel, so-called Gentiles, mostly Moslems and Christians, have lived 
under the rule of the Jewish majority, and since the continuous rise of 
chauvinistic and religiously tainted Jewish nationalism, the Palestinian- 
Israeli war assumed religious connotations, and the condemnation of 
so-called idolaters even yielded violent consequences. On July 9, 2014, 
colonel Ofer Winter, the commander of the Givati infantry brigade, 
addressed his soldiers who were about to invade the Gaza Strip, as com- 
batants against blasphemers: “History has chosen us to be the sharp edge 
of the bayonet fighting the ‘Gazan’ terrorist enemy who curses, 
defames, and abuses the God of Israel.” A year later, on June 18, 2015, 
long after the completion of this essay, a series of attacks on churches 
and mosques, and on clergy in Israel, culminated in setting on fire the 
Church of the Multiplication of the Loaves and Fish in Tabgha, on the 
northwest shore of the Sea of Galilea. The perpetrators smeared on a 
wall: “and false gods will be utterly cut off,” taken from the second part 
of the Aleinu prayer.® 


CONCLUSION 
Idolatry is the main theme in Mendelssohn’s philosophy of religion. 
Commonly idolatry served to distinguish Judaism from other religions, 
including Christianity. To Mendelssohn, “idolatry” is not the name of 
an alien religion or people but rather, to some degree, a characteristic of 
all religious practice. Idolatry arises almost inevitably due to the use of 
religious symbols, and the latter are essential to religion just as the use of 
language is essential to human culture. According to this interpretation, 
enlightening critique of idolatry is not a one-time affair. Since the use of 
symbols is what distinguishes humans from other living beings, and in 
the context of religion it gives rise to idolatry, the critique of idolatry in 
the interest of enlightenment must be permanent. In the critique of idol- 
atry, Mendelssohn could have said, “it takes all the running you can do, 
to keep in the same place.”°4 The reason to engage in a critique of idol- 
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atry is a commitment to enlightenment: idolatry and superstition in gen- 
eral shame humans as rational beings. In the absence of permanent 
enlightenment, religion would deteriorate and degenerate into barbar- 
ism. The remedy is an empathic appeal to the common sense of the 
practitioners, alerting them to the dissonance between their cognitive 
and emotional maturity and a possible fetishistic understanding of their 
practice. The enlightener does not criticize from outside, as it were, but 
in his own group, and in general he leaves the practices intact and offers 
an enlightened interpretation of them. The text of Aleinu refers to “them” 
and condemns those who adore “vanity and emptiness.” As with all 
assertions that do not feature proper names or definite descriptions, it is 
a matter of interpretation as to whom they apply. Nevertheless, the 
dichotomy of Jews versus Gentiles (we versus they) implies that the 
idolater is the relevant Gentile given the context (Christian or Moslem). 
Euchel’s commentary in his translation of the prayer book attempts to 
minimize the damage. “Judicious” people, he says, understand it one way, 
the “mob” another. However, no person, least of all members of a dif- 
ferent religious community, but the practitioner himself can judge in 
what precise sense he understands the prayer (at a certain moment). 
First, no observer can know what another thinks. The orthodox believ- 
er and the idolater practice in the same way; only their understanding of 
their symbolic actions differ. Moreover, even a verbal exchange be- 
tween them would not unmistakably clarify misunderstandings. When 
metaphysics is involved, language is in principle ambiguous and cer- 
tainty concerning meaning impossible. For this reason Mendelssohn 
also opposed religious oaths: no two people can be sure that they mean 
the same thing even when using the same words, and “many things for 
which I would suffer martyrdom today, may perhaps appear problem- 
atic to me tomorrow.”°5 Of course, the dangers of misunderstanding 
are double when judging other cultures that have strange religious prac- 
tices. Moreover, also for political reasons no religious community 
should criticize another as idolatrous. Such practice aims at destruction, 
not enlightenment, especially when directed at a minority deprived of 
rights. Finally, erroneous beliefs of the mob should be enlightened, but 
the body of the symbols (in this case, a prayer) need not be changed if 
it is not overtly offensive as such (as animal sacrifice would be in con- 
temporary culture). Some symbols promote idolatry more than others 
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do (see “material excess” above). It is not the “body” of the symbol that 
is important in the first place, but its interpretation. Replacing a symbol 
is also extremely difficult because in general religious tradition usually 
allows only gradual, almost imperceptible, changes. It is more promising 
to reinterpret the symbols than to dispense with them. Mendelssohn 
himself engaged in such reform, as we saw in the case of his commentary 
on ritual articles. Concerning Aleinu, Mendelssohn had no chance to 
engage in such reinterpretation. Under the pressure of the complaint to 
the state, he was presumably driven to be insincere when warding off 
allegations of officials of the Christian state against the practices of the 
Jewish minority. Finally, the very fact that Mendelssohn was forced to 
compose his poor and disingenuous text on Aleinu speaks ex negativo for 
his general opposition to inter-religious controversies, 
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